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READERS WRITE 


The Age of Prague 

In PATHFINDER for April 1 is an arti- 
cle on the “topsy-turvy” condition in Eu- 
rope in which it mentions “century-old 
Prague” .. . If you will look up the found- 
ing of Prague, you will find that it was 
founded in the thirteenth century .. . 

Roland Schoepf 

Manchester, N. H. 

[Another proofreader’s error. PATHFINDER meant 
te say “centuries-old Prague.’’—Ed.] 


“The Grandest Man That Ever Breathed”’ 

I was quite amused at your article, 
“Cities’ Scandal” (PATHFINDER, March 
18).. I happen to know the Pendergast 
family—Boss Tom Pendergast as you call 
him. Through the Kansas City Star’s col- 
umns, I have heard this bunk since I was 
a little girl. I am now an old lady—sd 
years—and the Star keeps it up. I just 
want to say this in regard to Mr. Pender- 
gast (and I don’t hold a political job 
either). I hate to see a man that is really 
good persecuted in this way. Mr. Pen- 
dergast is fine. He is the grandest man 
that ever breathed. The whole Pendergast 
family are just swell. God bless them... 

Mrs. Charles Burrell 

Sherwood, N. Dak. 

[A Federal grand jury last week took a different 
view of Pendergast. For details, see page 5.—Ed.] 


Farm Mortgages, Farm Prosperity 

I was much interested in the disclosures 
of Forrest F. Hill, Governor of FCA, as 
reported in your issue of April 1. After 
reporting the successful efforts of the FCA 
in reducing interest rates on farm mort- 
gages, Mr. Hill states that the annual farm 
mortgage interest bill dropped from 
$568,000,000 in 1928 to about $365,000,000 
last year, and that at the beginning of 
1938, about one-third of the 6,812,350 
farms in this country carried mortgages, 
amounting to $7,082,000,000. 

Mr. Hill does not state that this big 
interest saving is the good work of the 
FCA, but it would seem so. Nor does he 
state that there are no mortgages on the 
remaining two-thirds of the farms, al- 
though no other construction is indicated. 

The period mentioned by Mr. Hill coin- 
cides with perhaps the greatest activity 
in mortgage foreclosures that this coun- 
try has ever known. When a first mort- 


gage is foreclosed that mortgage, as well 


as such junior encumbrances as there 
may be, is extinguished, thereby placing 
the farm in the unencumbered column and 
no further interest is paid, thereby reduc- 
ing the “annual bill” accordingly. But.. 
the farm belongs to the money lender and 
the farmer becomes a renter or a share- 
cropper. 

I have no quarrel with Mr. Hill’s figures ; 
they should be correct. But there is rea- 
son to suspect that the unencumbered 
two-thirds of American farms are largely 
composed of farms taken over by mort- 
gage holders through foreclosure and 
that the American farmer is not quite 
so prosperous as the report. indicates. 

B. L. Crowe 
Wheaton, Ill. 


Another Comment on Aliens 
The comments on the article “Aliens 
(PATHFINDER, March 11) brought to 
mind that the only lack in the investiga- 
tion of un-American activities was the 
failure to investigate “pauperism,” and 
its causes. That is the breeding place for 


%9 


all the other “isms.” Give a man a good 
job, with a wage commensurate with an 
American standard of living, and he will 
forget his “soap box.”... 

Mrs. Frances Fenner 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Soviet Wages and Bare Feet 

In your article “Soviet Bragfest” (PATH- 
FINDER, March 25) you quote the Lon- 
don Times that “the average Soviet wage 
is a miserable $3.50 a week.” 

Here are some figures based on my per- 
sonal experience about the daily and 
monthly wage that prevailed in the. rich 
Ukrainian district of Kiev before 1914. 
Day labor for agricultural and domestic 
work per day: from 712 to 12% cents... 
Textile labor received from $3.00 to $5.00 
per month, with three days’ vacation al- 
lowance, with pay, at Christmas and East- 
er. No allowances for sickness or any 
other provisions were known .. 

Workers in the distilleries and brew- 
eries received about the same wages as 
in the textile industry, with the additional 
prerogative of getting drunk much more 
often without cost. (This is not said in 
levity ... for the right to go on a drunk 
at least one day a week was generally 
acknowledged . . . and one was not sup- 
posed to be penalized, except by loss of 
the day’s wages.) 

It would therefore seem that the Bol- 
sheviki have brought to the Russian wage- 
earner a real measure of prosperity, if 
the Times figures are correct. From what 
I hear, however, from people who know 
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the Russia of today and are acquaj;:..; 
with conditions in the country, outsj:), 
the few window-dressed cities, the fo! 
ing most aptly states the facts... 

Up to the time of Peter the Great, ); 
sia was in Jlaptchies—leather tho). 
which held in place the burlap rags 
straw which the people wrapped arv.) 
their legs. Peter the Great manage; ;,, 
put some of the people into boots. 
from the time of Alexander I, the | 
even managed to put some of the p. 
into shoes. But the Bolsheviki put 
of their people hack into laptchies 
left many of them entirely barefoot 

I was born and raised in the 
province . . . and was able to lear: 
actual condition by personal, pra 
experience. — 

J. B. We: 


Houston, Tex. - 


Marian Anderson, the D. A. R. and a Fy 

As a member of the Daughters . 
American Revolution, I am becomi 
good deal disturbed by all the ad. 
publicity in this affair of Marian A 
son (PATHFINDER, March 11, Apri! 

As the facts have been given t 
from what I consider a reliable s: 
the national organization is not op: 
any criticism. I am told there is a : 
in the District of Columbia which go. 
the rental of-all buildings used for 
nue, this ruling containing a claus: 
bidding the rental of such buildin 
the Negro people... 

Since you are located in Washi 
you must know the facts, and shou 
unbiased, so I am asking you for i 
mation ... We have recently subs 
for PATHFINDER, thinking it to bx 
just and sane... 


le 
pi 


Mrs. F. L. Sea: 
Mankato, Minn. 


- * . 


...1 ama member of the D. A. | 
should like to know the truth abou 
whole affair... 

Mrs. Fred B. 

Valparaiso, Ind. 

‘ [Stated briefly, the facts in the case are t 
there is no District of Columbia ordinance 
renting meeting places to Negroes; (2) howev« 
privately-owned buildings set up this re 
through contractual agreement with lesse« 
D. A. R.’s decision not to rent Constitutio: 
Miss Anderson has been explained by Mrs. J 
Heaume, secretary general of the Daughter 
stantially in this way: the Negro contralto firs: 
use of the hall for Easter, but the hall had 
been rented for that date. Then, after she ha 
it for any open date, the D. A. R.’s nationa! 
decided to adhere to its seven-year rule again 
ing the building to Negroes. This rule, acc« 
Mrs. Heaume, is “in line with those in efi 
other meeting places in Washington.” Des; 
D. A. R.’s stand, Miss Anderson sang in W 
on Easter, performing in the open before a 
75,000 at the Lincoln Memorial. Mrs. Fra: 
Roosevelt, who resigned from the D. A. R. 
test against its ruling, said last week Miss A 
would probably be asked to sing at a Whit« 
concert for the King and Queen of Engl: 
month.—Ed.] 


Indian Fecundity 

...1 certainly received a thrill fr: 
first vision of the frontispiece of | ' 
FINDER, March 18, captioned “Not 
ishing” (a scene of four Indian b 
Under the picture, separated by 
“More Than A Million Weekly.” | « 
beaker to Indian fecundity. 

Charles A. Hig 

Editor 
“Dates and Their Fruitage” 
Tampa, Fla. 

(Mr. Higgins might better quaff his beaker t 
FINDER’s circulation. Without wishing to dep 
either Mr. Higgins’ thrill or Indians’ fecundit; 
FINDER. hastens to point out that the phras: 
Than A Million Weekly’ refers, of course. 
number of its subscribers.—Ed.J 
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GOLD— 


A Glut and a Famine Exist Side by Side 


.VER since men first found it, they 
kK have treasured gold. Tons of it 
till being gouged from the earth 

; scooped from the soil of river 
beds. For the past five years, gold- 

ning has .been a boom industry. 
ind of all this metal mined since time 
hegan, the United States owns a stag- 

gs one-third. 

Last week, an official daily report 
of the U. S. Treasury showed that this 
unotry had $15,360,000,000 worth of 
old. Cast in a single mold, this hoard 

uld make a huge, glittering block 
2) feet square and nearly 62 feet high. 

uld be about as tall as a six-story 
lding, and would weigh 15,000 tons. 

\o other nation in history has ever 

iunulated. such 
ist store of 

d. It is such a 
vargantuan quan- 

that the Unit- 
States has not 
able to find a 
for more than 
of it. Some 
is used in in- 
ilional trans- 
Si.some is 
is a base for 
in curren- 
But nearly 
lion dollars 
is used for 

g at all. 
the immedi- 
future, more- 
( the Treas- 
supply of 
cold will increase. 
Frightened by the looming prospect 
ir (see page 6), Europe is sending 
on ton of the metal to the United 
States. The current’ acceptance of gold 
ibroad is at a rate of more than 

',000,000—100 tons—a week, 


. « « Since Time Immemorial 


first esteemed gold for two 
lies: its beauty and its rarity. 
of the heaviest of earth’s metals, 
ilso one of the most workable, 
las been used for jewelry since 
immemorial. Gold ornaments 
traded for other commodities in 
il times; famed King Croesus of 
made coins out of the metal 
- (Mi years ago. But not until com- 
lively regent times has gold been 

| everywhere as money. 
eks and Romans used iron, then 
. as money. Swedes used iron— 
| in weights as gréat as 3! 
is. In India, natives used tiger 
Mongolians used bricks of’ tea 


leaves—which could always be brew- 
ed if their money value fell too low. 

Until a little more than a century 
ago, no nation had enough gold to let 
it circulate freely as money. In 1492, 
there was a scant $250,000,000 of gold 
in the Eastern Hemisphere. Only by 
plundering the treasures of the Aztecs 
and the Incas and by- working New 
World deposits were Europeans -able 
to add measurably to the gold supply 
of their continent. 

After steadily accumulating gold for 
100 years, in 1816 the British Treasury 
made a sensational announcement. 


Abandoning the bi-metallic standard, it 
defined its currency in terms of gold 
alone and made it possible for anyone 





In Impregnable Fort Knox Is the World’s Greatest Concentration of Pure Gold 


holding British currency to redeem it 
in gold. For all practical purposes, 
this meant that for every shilling and 
paper pound, the British government 
had an equivalent supply of gold. Since 
British currency and gold were inter- 
changeable, Britain was on the gold 
standard. 

First nation to follow Britain was 
Germany. Newly rich after her war 
with France, she went on the gold 
standard in 1872. By 1875, Holland 
and the Scandinavian countries had 
followed suit. The United States join- 
ed the parade in 1879. By 1897, even 
Japan, with a centuries-old tradition 
of silver coinage, was on the’ gold 
standard.+ 





+ Actually, countries which adopted the gold stand- 
ard generally did not have enough of the metal to 
redeem all their currency in gold. In the United 
States, for instance, the reserves legally required were 
less than 40 per cent. The idea was that the citizens 
of a country would never try to redeem their cur- 
rency all at once, and that a partial coverage was 
sufficient. 


At the same time that governments 
were beginning to allow gold to cir- 
culate freely, men were finding more 
of it. With the great California gold 
rush of 1849, the Witwatersrand find 
in South Africa in the 1880s and the 
Yukon strike in the 1890s, gold begair 
coming out of the ground in record 
quantities. 


- «+ In the Sea, In the Earth 


Since 1492, men have mined about 
1,300,000,000 ounces of pure gold. Ev- 
ery time that a person with gold teeth 
is buried, some of this amount is re- 
turned to earth. In the past 40 years 
alone, sinking ships have carried near- 
ly $200,000,000 in gold to the bottom of 
the sea. But the value of all the re- 
fined gold at hand is still somewhere 
around $45,300,000,000. 

Not all of this supply is government- 
ally owned. Jewelers, dentists, chem- 
ists and others have put about 12% 
billion dollars. worth to industrial 
use. In their pri- 
vate treasuries, or- 
iental potentates 
have an estimated 
three billion. An- 
other three billion 
is held by private 
citizens who have 
hoarded gold coins 
of issues with- 
drawn from circu- 
lation. 

This leaves the 
world’s supply of 
governmental gold 
at about $26,800,- 
000,000. Of this 
sum, the United 
States owns 57 per 
cent, or more than 
U. S. Treasury photo half. Most of the 
government’s 15- 
billion-dollar 
hoard is below ground in vaults which 
never see the light of day. Chief of 
six Federal depositories is a $625,000 
mausoleum at Fort Knox, Ky., which 
is guarded by 3,100 soldiers. In this 
impregnable tomb are gold bars valued 
at 5% billion dollars—the greatest con- 
centration of pure gold on earth 

Nevertheless, it is a crime for any 
American citizen to own gold coins or 
“vellow-back” bills redeemable in gold. 
As far as its everyday appearance is 
concerned, gold money has disappear- 
ed from the American stene as com- 
pletely as wampum. 

This strange phenomenon is not con- 
fined to the United States. Britain has 
over three billion dollars in gold; 
France has nearly as much; little Hol- 
land has a billion; Switzerland and 
Belgium are not far behind. All these 
countries, with the possible exception 
of France, are suffering from a com- 
parative glut of gold; yet gold money 


eS 
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in all of them has disappeared. Every 
nation on earth which ever adopted it 
has abandoned the old gold standard.7 

In 1930, after a few years of prosper- 
ity, most of the world was wrestling 
with a common problem. National 
economies were spiraling down into 
depression, but the dollar, the pound 
and the franc increased the buying 
power they had gathered during boom 
times. Being more valuable, money 
moved more slowly—just as dollars 
are spent more cautiously than nickels. 


. + « To the Man in the Street 


Largely in an effort to cheapen its 
currency and revive business, Britain 
abandoned the gold standard in 1931. 
On the advice of several prominent 
American economic theorists, the New 
Deal took parallel action. 

Previously, $20.67 had been worth 
an ounce of gold. By the Gold Reserve 
Act of 1934, the President was empow- 
ered to reduce the value of the dollar 
until it took as much as $41.34 to 
equal an ounce. The figure finally 
adopted was $35 an ounce, and to keep 
the dollar devalued, the Treasury be- 
gan to buy gold at this price. 

Astonishingly, Americans paid little 
or no attention to this maneuver. To 
the man in the street, a dollar was still 
a dollar; it bought just as much and 
was spent just as cautiously as before. 
Contrary to what was expected, prices 
of commodities went up only slightly. 

But to the nations still clinging to 
the gold standard, America’s dollar 
devaluation presented new trouble. 
Anxious to buy gold to back their cur- 
rencies, they were obliged to equal 
the American price of $35 an ounce. 
Sustaining the gold standard, already 
difficult, became more difficult. In a 
troop, France, Switzerland, Belgium, 
Holland and Italy deserted it in 1936. 

For mining communities, the new 
high price for gold was good news. 
Operators of the world’s great depos- 
its—Homestake in South Dakota; Hol- 
linger and Lake Shore in Canada; 
Brakpan, Daggafontein, the Robinson 
Deep and others in South Africa—be- 
gan to increase their output. The So- 
viet Union suddenly leaped into sec- 
ond place as a producer of gold, behind 
South Africa. World gold production, 
worth only $680,000,000 in 1930, jump- 

ed to $1,300,000,000 in 1939. 


.- «An Uneven Flow 


No one expected all this production 
to be distributed evenly among the na- 
tions of the world. Some countries 
have not only absorbed new produc- 
tion, but have drained the supplies of 
other governments as well. Since 1934, 
the United States has added eight bil- 
lion dollars to its store of the metal; 
other countries have added about four 
billion. Nevertheless, the world does 


(Continued on page 13) 

+ The United States and the other countries men- 
tioned adhere to a gold bullion standard. As typified 
in American practice, it has two main features. First, 
virtually all except industrial gold is the property of 
the government, and no currency is issued which is 
‘redeemable in gold within this country. Second, the 
United States will trade gold bullion for dollars which 
have gone abroad in the process of international 
transactions. 


Pathfinde, 


THE NATIONAL SCENE 


President: Pessimism 


Franklin Roosevelt is an almost 
chronically cheerful man. Yet over 
nearly everything he said and did last 
week hung a pall of pessimism: 

Source of the President’s foreboding 
was the hair-trigger tension spread 
over Europe by Italy’s gobbling up of 
Albania (see page 6). That conquest 
struck hot sparks both in Washington 
and at the temporary White House in 
Warm Springs, Ga. 


First move in the capital came from 
Faik Konitza, Albanian minister to the 
U. S. Bitterly attacking the invasion 
of his country as “unjustifiable ag- 
gression” comparable to a “prizefight- 
er knocking down a small child,” 
Konitza hurried to the State Depart- 
ment. There he protested Mussolini’s 


“International 
Konitza Would Not Surrender a Hotel Room 


coup as a violation of the Kellogg- 
Briand pact outlawing war, to which 
Italy, Albania and the U. S. were all 
signatories. Defiantly, Konitza an- 
nounced he would not turn over to 
Italy his legation—a room in Wash- 
ington’s Mayflower hotel. 

After receiving the embittered min- 
ister, Secretary Hull phoned Warm 
Springs to get Presidential approval 
of a statement denouncing Italy’s move 
as a “forcible and violent invasion,” 
the “inevitable effect” of which would 
be further “to undermine economic 
stability in every country in the world, 
thus affecting our own welfare.” 


- + « The “Spokesman” Speaks 


Roosevelt not only approved this 
declaration, but, using the familiar 
device of a “source close to the White 
House,” added a strong warning of 
his own. The success of armed ag- 
gression abroad, said the “spokesman,” 
was expanding the dictators’ system 
of trade by barter to a point where the 
U. S. might have to revamp its own 
free-trade policy. If such a change 


were forced upon this country, | 
said, the government would ha 
three choices: (1) withdrawal fr, 
foreign trade; (2) establishment ; 
port subsidies as a national poli: 
(3) lowering of wages and living s 
ards so American producers could 
pete with low-wage foreign nati: 
All of these choices, the “sp 
man” added, the President consi 
detrimental to the country’s w: 
but the day was coming, unle: 
gression were checked, when An 
would have to pick one of the: 


—— 


«+ « The Pronoun ““W-” 


Searcely had this grave prono: 
ment seeped into the public cons: 
ness when Roosevelt, leaving Ge. 
uttered a still clearer warning. 
ing good-bye to-a crowd at th 
road station, he said: “Ill be ba 
the fall—if we don’t have war.” 

That the President considere: 
an imminent possibility surpris 
one; State Department officia 
Washington had made no effort | 
fears on that point. But ‘intens: 
ulation immediately arose ove: 
Roosevelt meant by “we.” 

Two days later at a White I! 
conference, the President clarifi: 
point by emphatically endorsing 
honest and accurate explanation « 
meaning an editorial in the Washi 
Post. 
editorial that expressed his id 
well, he told reporters, that he «! 
fell out of bed when he read ‘t. 


By “we,” said the editorial, the | 


ident had meant “western civiliza 
The ominous farewell, the pape: 
was intended to do these thing 
tell the “axis powers that a war f[: 
by them would involve the dest 
of the U. S.; (2) rebuke isolati: 
who “in spite of the virtual cer! 
of American involvement... 
protect themselves by closing 
eyes”; (3) link America with the ° 
Hitler” drive. 

The President’s unqualified 
tance of these statements led m 
assume that he believed Ameri 
volvement on the side of democ: 
a European war would be inev' 

Other items in the President’ 
included these: 

@ To the National Confere: 
Interstate Trade Barriers, mee! 
Chicago, he appealed for the d 
tion of interstate tariff walls 
were “social and economic pr: 
even more serious than interna 
tariffs” (PATHFINDER, April $ 


e Apparently authentic reports!" 


the President would soon wil! 
his nomination of Thomas R. An 
the Interstate Commerce Comm 
Senatorial opposition to the 
Progressive Representative fro 
consin, aécused of being a “C: 
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request. It had been generally agreed 
that the Senate would not confirm 


A ilie. 





Congress: Relief Finale 


One of the first measures tossed into 
the Congressional hopper last January 
was President Roosevelt's request for 
funds to carry work relief through the 
vest of fiscal 1939. Last week, the 
ponderous legislative mill finally 
sround out the finished product. 

lhe Senate, as had been expected, 
backed the House decision to add $100,- 
(0.000 to the $725,000,000 voted earlier 
for WPA. After the vote, Roosevelt 
warned that between 300,000 and 400,- 
000 persons would have to be dropped 
{rom relief rolls. 

With the vexatious relief question 
finally disposed of, Congress concen- 
trated on farm relief and foreign rela- 
tions. Surprisingly, the two dovetailed. 

Second witness at the Senate neu- 
trality hearings was Bernard Baruch, 
New York financier who was chair- 

of the War Industries Board un- 
der Wilson. Baruch backed the Pitt- 
“cash and carry” policy, under 
which munitions and other materials 
ould be sold to any warring nation 
which paid cash and transported the 
soods in its own ships. One defect of 
the “cash and carry” scheme, he ad- 
mitted, was that it would aid Japan in 
its conquest of China. To circumvent 
this, Senator Pittman said he was con- 
sidering a resolution empowering the 
President to embargo shipments to 
Japan as a violater of treaties. 

An even more striking plan tied up 
foreign policy with farm problems. 
While a Senate agricultural bloc was 
igreeing to demand $400,000,000 for 
relief of the farmer from crop sur- 
pluses, Senator James Byrnes of South 
Carolina came out of a White House 

ference with a brand new idea. 
The U. S., he said, would soon propose 
i barter deal with the governments of 
England, Holland and Belgium. Per- 
haps 2,000,000 bales of cotton and 100,- 
(00,000 bushels of wheat, Byrnes ex- 
plained, might be swapped for mate- 
rials, such as rubber and tin, which 
\merica needed for defense. Thus this 
nation might get rid of some of its 
groaning crop surpluses and at the 

‘time help European democracies. 
(his plan was enthusiastically back- 

\y the War, Navy and State Depart- 
Secretary Hull denied such 

barter conflicted with his reciprocal 


trade program, pointing out that the 
traded goods would be withheld from 


for five years unless prices went 
e specified levels. 
Other items of the Congressional 
k included these: 
* Senate hearings on amending the 
tional Labor Relations Act opened 
h its author, Senator Robert Wag- 
r, as first witness. The New York 
Democrat vigorously defended his law, 


but said he might offer amendments 


‘iter the hearings. One he suggested 


‘mediately: to permit employers to 


NATIONAL 


petition for election of a collective 
bargaining unit when two unions were 
seeking control of a plant. 

© The Senate lost one of its best- 
liked members when James Hamilton 
Lewis, famous “pink-whiskered” Dem- 
ocrat and party whip from Illinois, 
died of a heart attack at 72. A state 
funeral in the Senate chamber was 
accorded Lewis, who, only 24 hours 
before his death, had said that -men 
were “mentally capable in public af- 
fairs” only after the age of 60. 

——— 


Pendergast Indicted 


In 1936, Thomas J. Pendergast seem- 
ed virtually impregnable. In 25 years, 
he had made his Democratic political 
machine in Kansas City, Mo., one of 
the three most powerful of its kind in 
the nation. With the machine capa- 
ble of producing Democratic majori- 
ties up to 100,000, he had not lost a 
city election since 1926 and had placed 





International 


Pendergast: “There’s Nothing the Matter” 


his candidates regularly in the gov- 
ernorship and in Congress. 

But in the last four years, despite 
the fact that his 1938 city ticket was 
almost completely victorious, the 
pudgy, heavy-jawed Pendergast has 
been tottering on his throne. After 
the elections of 1936, some of his 
lieutenants were imprisoned for vote 
frauds, Last year, in a minor election, 
he lost control of his party in the state 
to Governor Lloyd Stark, who had 
split with Pendergast over patronage. 

Then, last December, a series of at- 
tacks on Pendergast’s rule began in 
earnest.’ Bringing his fight against 
Pendergast into the open, the 52-year- 
old, army-trained Stark authorized his 
Attorney General to clean up wide- 
spread vice and gambling operations 
in Kansas City. Three weeks ago, that 
drive resulted in the indictment of 
three of Pendergast’s county office- 
holders by a county grand jury for 


+ The other outstanding one-man political machines: 
those of Mayor Frank Hague of Jersey City, N. J., 
and Edward Crump of Memphis, Tenn. 








neglect of duty and misappropriation 
of funds. Meanwhile Stark, charging 
that the Kansas City police force had 
permitted gambling to go on unmolest- 
ed and prostitutes to solicit “within 
the very shadows of the courthouse,” 
asked the State legislature to put the 
police department under state control. 

During this time, no official action 
was taken against Pendergast himself. 
But last week that blow had fallen. 
A Federal grand jury indicted him, at 
66, for income tax evasion. 

The result of an investigation con- 
ducted by U. S. District Attorney Mau- 
rice Milligan, a Democrat whose re- 
appointment Pendergast unsuccessful- 
ly tried to prevént last year, the in- 
dictment—the most serious attack he 
has ever faced—alleged that Pender- 
gast had not paid taxes on an income 
of $315,000 in 1935 and 1936. 

If convicted, the tough-talking Pen- 
dergast would be liable to a maximum 
sentence of five years in prison and a 
maximum fine of $20,000. But even if 
he were acquitted, it was believed last 
week, loss of prestige might damage 
his leadership so much that his al- 
ready weakened machine would col- 
lapse. Released on $10,000 bond, Pen- 
dergast said sullenly: “There’s nothing 
the matter with me.” 

Chief person to profit by Pender- 
gast’s downfall would be Stark, whose 
drive against Pendergast is ostensibly 
backed by the New Deal. In the event 
the “boss” is convicted, some saw in 
Governor Stark a potential compro- 
mise candidate for the Democratic 
presidential nomination in 1940, ac- 
ceptable to both New Dealers and con- 
servative Democrats. 





Garner's Houses 


No surer sign foretells the advent of 
a Presidential year than the outcrop- 
ping of homely little stories about 
prospective candidates. Last week, 
John Nance Garner was being touted 
as an expert in low-cost housing. 

“Reluctantly,” to reporters who 
“begged” for the story, the rubicund 
Vice President gave details of a home- 
building venture in his native Uvalde, 
Texas. There, said the stories, Garner 
and two partners had built 17 small 
homes at an average cost of $1,500 
which could be bought for $30 a 
month. In the same town, it was point- 
ed out, houses constructed under 
supervision of the Federal Housing 
Authority cost about $1,000 more 
apiece and carried payments of sev- 
eral dollars more per month. Sole 
difference between the two, said the 
reports, was that the FHA houses had 
more “‘doodads.” 

Investigation by Washington skep- 
tics revealed that these were the FHA 
“doodads” which Garner & Company 
had disdained: (1) the FHA houses 
had half again as much floor space as 
the Garner jobs; (2) the FHA’s 
shingles were top-grade, Garner’s the 
cheapest procurable; (3) the FHA 
homes had three coats of paint and 
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two on the roof, Garner’s two coats 
and none on the roof. 

In relaying the story of Garner’s 
houses to the public, his friends did 
not neglect the homilies on thrift for 
which the Vice President is becoming 
famous. A letter from Garner to his 
housing partners exhorted them to 
“consider the amount of indebtedness 
you are accumulating.” 


Bergdoll: “Homesick” 


In the feverish days when America 
was at war, few men were more 
heartily hated than Grover Cleveland 
Bergdoll. Son of a wealthy, German- 
born Philadelphia brewer, a ne’er-do- 
well auto racing enthusiast, he was, 
worst of all, a slacker. 

In 1918, young Bergdoll dodged the 
draft and turned fugitive, amusing 
himself by sending the draft board 
taunting notes. But in 1920, Federal 
agents nabbed him hiding, under win- 
dow seat cushions, at the Bergdoll 
“castle” in West Philadelphia, and a 
courtmartial gave him five years hard 
labor at Governor’s Island, N. Y. 

Two months later, however, gullible 
officials let him go to Maryland to dig 
up a $100,000 “pot of gold” he said he 
had buried there. Bergdoll escaped 
his guards and fled to Germany. 

In his 19 years there, Americans who 
were determined he should serve his 
sentence twice tried vainly to kidnap 
him. The second time, Bergdoll shot 
and killed one assailant. 

Neither force nor the pleas of rela- 
tives in the U. S., however, succeeded 
in getting Bergdoll back to America. 
But last week, word came that the 
fugitive would return of his own voli- 
tion. Back from a visit with him in 
Germany, Bergdoll’s wife and mother 
of his five children said her hus- 
band would return to serve out his 
five-year term. Despite his unhappy 
experiences in this country, she ex- 
plained, Bergdoll was “homesick.” 
Skeptics wondered, however, whether 
the 45-year-old fugitive was not chief- 
ly interested in retaining $500,000 
worth of his property impounded in 
the U. S., which the government re- 


cently announced would be auctioned. 
a 


Americana— 


Used Car: A 16-year-old unlicensed 
driver had his automobile taken away 
after an accident in Denver, Colo., be- 
cause, police’said, it “carried no plates 
and in addition lacked brakes, lights, 
fenders, body and other items.” Asked 
where he had acquired his ill-equipped 
machine, the youth explained that he 
had paid $3 cash for it—and traded in 
his old car. Startled police set out 
to find the other auto. 


* * + 


Sober Judgment: The fact that a jury 
of 12 men drank five pints of whisky 
in four days was not a ground for ques- 
tioning their verdict, the Louisiana 
Supreme Court ruled. Five pints “dis- 
tributed equally,” Chief Justice 
Charles A. O’Neill said, was not enough 
to intoxicate te jurymen who convict- 
ed J. F. Price of manslaughter. 


ae OE ee Eee 


Pathfinde, 


IN OTHER LANDS. 


Europe: Holy Week 

When Ahmed Zogu, hillbilly chief- 
tain and sharpshooter, proclaimed 
himself king of Albania 12 years ago, 
he chose a high-sounding title: Zog I, 
Mbret i Squiptarvet—Bird the First, 
King of all the Sons of the Eagle. 

Last week the Bird had flown. Over 
his looted royal palace at Tirana flut- 
tered the red-gold-green banner of 
Fascist Italy. Along Albania’s twist- 
ing mountain trails, armored motor- 
cycles and midget Italian tanks scoot- 
ed. Within three days the smallest 
kingdom in Europe had been wiped 
off the map—and even to a world 
bored by crises and concerned with 
far bigger conquests, the event had a 
meaning too dangerous to ignore, 


- -- At Holiday Time 


All over Christendom, on the last 
Thursday afternoon of the Lenten 
season, people were preparing for an 
Easter holiday. In London, Prime 
Minister Neville Chamberlain started 
for a fishing trip in Scotland. 

The Prime Minister was 70 years old, 
and very tired. For weeks on end he 
had scarcely left his office. Within the 
week, Chamberlain had taken some 
of the most nerve-wracking decisions 
of his career. Completely reversing 
British foreign policy, he had sealed 
with threatened Poland the first peace- 
time military alliance ever offered by 
Britain to an eastern European, nen- 
Mediterranean state. 

As Chamberlain chuffed off toward 
his favorite trout stream, a little Bal- 
kan kingdom more than a thousand 
miles away was also in holiday mood. 
Albania’s 1,000,000 inhabitants are 
about two-thirds Moslem to one-third 
Christian, but Moslems and Christians 
alike were looking forward to a joy- 
ous Easter. To King Zog and his 
bride, Hungarian-born, half-American 


Queen Geraldine, a son had been }) 
In memory of Scanderbeg, Alban 
15th century national hero, who s!|, 
3,000 Turks with his own hand, the 
to the throne had been named Scan 

Opposite Albania, 47 miles acr.,, 
the mouth of the Adriatic Sea, Be: ;; 
Mussolini was brewing an Easter « 
bration of his own. He was ins; 
ing his bombing planes, 

Good Friday dawned over Euro 
day of penitence and prayer—an 
closed government offices. At sun 
guards in the dilapidated Alba 
port of Durazzo saw a boat put 
from an Italian destroyer. The ! 
beached and an Italian officer step 
out, “We have come,” he annou: 

“to occupy your country.” 

Albanians did not surrender wit! 

a fight. Twenty-five Italians were | 
ed by the first shots. But agains! 
bania’s six tanks, army of 15,000 1 
and navy of four motorboats, Italy | 
sent 400 planes, a naval squadron .; 
an entire regiment of crack grenadi: 
By Easter morning, only remote s) 
of Albania’s Accursed Mountains 
held out against the invaders. 

That same morning in the stat: 
Basilica of St. Peter’s, Pope Pius \|!! 
preached his first Easter homily, Prais- 
ing peace, urging a more “convenien|” 
distribution of the world’s wealth, 
Pius made oblique reference to whal 
was happening in Albania: he deplor 
ed the fact that “pacts solemnly san:- 
tioned” had lost their worth, Among 
the nations he saw no trend toward 
peace—only “agitation and discontent 

. anxiety and dismay.” 


« « « The Ghegs and the Tosks 


Albania is a country about as |! 
as Vermont. The little river Shku 
is its “Mason-Dixon line.” North 
the Shkumbi live the fierce Gh 
south the milder Tosks. Ghegs re} 
sent the oldest, purest race in so! 
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+ Europe, speak a language akin 
Sanskrit, and are so wild that no 


Ca 


een | foreign power has ever been able to 

Alba -onquer them completely. Though Al- 

who hania belonged to the Turkish Em- 

d, th. = » for hundreds of years, no Sultan 

1 Sear as ever able to make the Ghegs pay 

es a ‘axes. Most of the time the Sultan paid 

ea, Bi them tribute to keep them quiet. 

aster Watershed between the Adriatic and 

pans) ,egean Seas, Albania is crinkled with 
: tains. So primitive that it does 

Eur “) yntain a railroad, the country has 

Diem ic oil, hides, and some unexploit- 

it Th: ed erals, but is economically more 

A vo of ibility than an asset. For all 

i practical purposes it has been in Italy’s 
4 pocket since 1926 when Great Britain, 

me ste] ' us to divert Mussolini’s attention 

ee f north Africa, high-pressured 

. kK Zog into signing a 20-year mili- 

i cg alliance with Italy. High-pres- 

est e salesman was the late Sir Austen 

5.000 1 Chamberlain, Neville’s half-brother, at 

Italy had — 

idron ; 

renadi: 

10fe Ss} 

tains | 

re Stal 

Pius \|l 

ily. Pi 

nveni¢ 

S$ wealth, 

2 to whal 

1e dep! 

inly sal 

5 Among 
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e Tosks 

ut as 

» Shku 

Nort! Zog Fled in a High-Powered Car... 

ce Gi 

egs rt time Foreign Secretary. The 

in sol ins have long occupied a fortified 
d in Albania’s best harbor and 
| at any time have dammed up 

in the Adriatic Sea. 

Why, then, had Mussolini bothered 
mnquer Albania? This was the 
question Europe’s diplomats asked 

selves as they hurried back to 
offices. The Italians themselves 
& had a bewildering medley of explana- 


(1) King Zog had been pocket- 
y old lent to Albania for public 
ks; (2) he had been intriguing 
foreign states against Italy; (3) 
ia had belonged to the Roman 
Cinpire in 229 B. C. Virginio Gayda, 
inking Faseist editor, produced 
ost artless alibi: that Zog had 
for Italian troops in order to 
. Yugoslavia (ten times Albania’s 
and when the request was de- 

iad attacked local Italians, 
ually Mussolini had seized Al- 
because of something that had 
ened in London the week before. 
ccupation was a direct answer 
Anglo-Polish alliance. As loud- 
the roar of 400 planes it said to 


mao ~ 





"tee ealpiankndet— ig ER ASO 


the small nations of the Balkan penin- 
sula: “This can happen to you if you 
take one step toward alliance with 
France and Britain against the Rome- 
Berlin axis.” To Poland, the attack 
on Albania was a silent warning to 
think it over before signing the Eng- 
lish alliance. Finally, to underline the 
object lesson, Rome and Berlin chose 
Good Friday to announce that Nation- 
alist Spain had joined the axis. 
Imitating the tactics of his success- 
ful partner in Berlin, Mussolini had 
caught Europe offguard on a holiday 
weekend. He had struck in a place 
nobody had thought of, against a coun- 
try so small and weaponless that his 
“glorious victory” resembled a fight 
between a 200-pound man and a baby. 
But things did not move quite accord- 
ing to schedule. Zog was supposed to 
behave like Austrian Chancellor Kurt 
Schuschnigg and Czech President Emil 
Hacha—meekly surrender his country. 


4 > ow 
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International 


His Queen in a Jouncing Ambulance 


Instead he escaped to Greece in a fast 
automobile, taking the entire Albanian 
gold reserve with him. The Queen 
and her day-old son had been sent 
ahead in an ambulance, Jouncing over 
the unpaved roads to the frontier, 
Geraldine had two hemorrhages. By 
the time she had reached exile she was 
so ill that the Greek government, 
though nervous at the thought of Mus- 
solini’s displeasure, had not the heart 
to tell her to move on. 

In Tirana, Italian Foreign Minister 
Galeazzo Ciano—best man at Zog’s 
wedding less than a year ago—arrived 
to set up a puppet government and 
distribute $5,000 to the poor. In Sa- 
lonika, Greece, waiting to sail for 
Egypt as soon as his Queen recovered, 
Zog made a statement to the press: 
“There are in Europe two madmen 
who are disturbing the entire world— 
Hitler and Mussolini. There are also 
in Europe two damn fools who sleep— 
Chamberlain and Daladier.” 

Chamberlain and Daladier had been 
asleep a long time, but the signs of 
awakening were mary. In France, 
the Council of National Defense met 
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in urgent secrecy. In Britain, Cham- 
berlain reluctantly returned to work. 


- «+ Declined with Thanks 


Shuttling back and forth from 10 
Downing Street to the Foreign Office, 
Foreign Minister Halifax found time 
to confer with worried Greek Min- 
ister Charalambos Simopolous. Hali- 
fax wanted to know: (1) if Greece 
would like a British military alliance; 
(2) if Greece would let Britain use her 
harbors for naval bases, Thinking how 
easily Fascist tanks could roll across 
the unfortified Greek-Albanian fron- 
lier and remembering the Rome-Ber- 
lin object lesson, Simopolous declined 
a British alliance with thanks. If 
Britain wanted to use Greek ports, he 
hinted guardedly, she would have to 
take them. Certainly Greece could 
not offer them without offending Italy. 

Halifax saw other visitors. The 
American Ambassador called to say 
that U. S. Secretary of State Hull 
had ringingly denounced the Albanian 
seizure (see page 4). The Turkish 
Minister dropped in to declare that 
Turkey’s heart belonged to Britain but 
that inasmuch as three-fifths of her 
trade belonged to Germany, she would 
have to move cautiously, 

Most frequent visitor of all was Ital- 
ian Charge d’Affaires Guido Crolla. 
Halifax had some embarrassing ques- 
tions to ask: Why had Italy attacked 
Albania 24 hours after having solemn- 
ly assured Britain that no attack was 
contemplated ? Why were Italian 
troops still in Spain, and was it true 
that new troops were being shipped 
to Spain in spite of the fact that the 
civil war was over? 

Crolla replied by presenting a per- 
sonal letter from Il Duce, assuring 
Britain that the Albanian occupation 
had been “absolutely necessary” and 
that Italians would leave Spain as soon 
as General Franco had formally enter- 
ed Madrid, Outwardly accepting these 
assurances, Britain gave Mussolini 
“one more chance.” The British and 
French fleets did not move into Greek 
ports, but they concentrated in the 
Mediterranean off Albania, There they 
floated, big and menacing, while the 
alarmed Italians trumpeted announce- 
ments that they had 1,250,000 men 
under arms—and quietly dickered 
with British diplomats. 


. » « Panic in the Balkans 


As the lines of war began to crys- 
tallize, the panic-stricken small coun- 
tries of the Balkan peninsula found 
themselves being forced to choose 
sides. All of them were in the same 
plight: economically dependent on 
Germany, divided among themselves, 
too small and feeble to stand alone— 
but all proud of their independence. 

Rumanian Foreign Minister Grigore 
Gafencu sailed off to consult Turkey, 
with the result that the Turks prom- 
ised to open the straits of the Darda- 
nelles to Rumanian military supplies 
in time of war. Greek dictator John 
Metaxas vaguely assured his people 
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that “the government is on the watch.” 
Bulgaria boldly dissolved its Nazi 
party. Only Yugoslavia lay in para- 
lyzed silence, with Fascist Albania a 
cold gun-muzzle in her ribs. 

While Balkan diplomats frantically 
tried to appear neutral, Chamberlain 
unfurled a sturdy British umbrella 
over two exposed countries. Before 
Parliament, called into emergency ses- 
sion, he pledged that Britain would 
“lend to Greece and Rumania, if their 
independence is threatened, all the 
support in (British) power.” In Paris, 
Daladier promptly seconded the mo- 
tion. 


China: Spring Drive 

Every time the Chinese win a battle 
or recapture a town from the Japanese, 
the inhabitants stage “Fourth of July” 
celebrations. Last week, as the unde- 
clared war entered its 22nd month, the 
Chinese had several occasions for set- 
ting off firecrackers and waving flags. 

In their long promised “spring of- 
fensive” Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek’s Nationalist forces hurled the 
invaders back in both central and 
south China with these results: 

@ Central China: Halting a Japa- 
nese advance through Kiangsi prov- 
ince toward Changsha, Hunan capital, 
the counter-attacking defenders re- 
captured Kaoan, Tacheng and Sian- 
tung; held the invaders at Wuning; 
and drove them back along the Han- 
kow-Canton railway to Yochow. 

e South China: In a two-way of- 
fensive designed to recapture Can- 
ton, the Chinese drove with consider- 
able success toward that metropolis 
from the north and south to recapture 
Hsinchieh, only 15 miles from Canton, 
while closing in on Kongmoon. 

Furnishing diversion for the south- 
ern and central offensives, strongly 
reinforced Chinese guerrillas in North 
China renewed night and day fighting 
throughout “conquered” Shantung, 
Honan, Hopeh and Shansi provinces. 

Encouraged by the Chinese success- 
es, Chinese Foreign Minister Wang 
Chung-hui declared at Chungking: 
“China could win the war within a 
year if the United States would apply 
neutrality measures distinguishing be- 
tween the aggressor and the victim.” 


Asides Abroad— 


Joke: Europe’s war hysteria gave a 
French soldier an idea for a practical 
joke. Driving through the streets of 
the village of Ribieres, Rene Drouet 
shouted: “Hitler is marching on Paris.” 
Panic stricken, the people fled their 
homes and village before learning it 
was a hoax. 

Eloquence: Defending a man ac- 
cused of larceny, a lawyer in the free 
city of Danzig declared that his client 
was a model husband and father, an 
honest man who certainly would admit 
it if he had committed a crime. Over- 
come by his lawyer’s eloquence, the 
man stood up and said: “Yes sir, I 
committed the theft.” He was sen- 
tenced to a year in jail. 


Pathfinde, 


—— 


SCIENCE, MEDICINE 


Cure by Liquid 


According to ancient usage, the usual 
prescription for humans addicted to 
the use of alcohol has been “the hair 
of the dog that bit you”—alcohol—- 
taken in decreasing amounts until ab- 
stinence is reached. Last week, Dr. 
Karl Bowman, head: psychiatrist of 
New York City’s Bellevue Hospital, 
announced that for the hair of the 
dog he had substituted fruit juice, and 
with encouraging results. 

A common sign of advanced alcohol- 
ism is delirium tremens. Of delirium 
tremens patients treated at Bellevue by 
old methods, three out of every 20 died. 
By the new method, Dr. Bowman re- 
ported in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, deaths had been 
reduced to less than one in 20 cases. 


International 


Dr. Bowman Banned the Hair of the Dog 


Supposing that the strain on the 
system would be too great, doctors 
usually do not enforce abrupt absti- 
nence on alcoholics, But Dr. Bowman 
emphasized that alcohol should be ab- 
ruptly withdrawn. Also, since alcohol 
seriously depletes the body’s supply of 
water, he recommended that alcohol- 
ics Should be made to drink great quan- 
tities of liquids—particularly orange 
and tomato juice, because they contain 
sugars which stimulate the body to 
eliminate alcohol. In Bellevue, deliri- 
um tremens patients are made to drink 
as much as four quarts of juice a day 
—nearly three times the normal con- 
sumption of liquid. His patients, Dr. 
Bowman noted, “seem to like it.” 


Babies, Birth, Sex 


Although every mammal has sex, the 
processes of conception, birth. and 
sexual development are still mysteri- 
ous. Last week, scientific reports threw 
light on these subjects from several di- 
rections. 

e At Harvard University in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Drs. Arthur Hertig and 


John Rock reported discovery of 

man embryo just 12 days old 

youngest, intact, normal human 
ever found. Discovered in the ¢ 
of a surgical operation just as i| 
beginning “to tap the reservoirs « 
mother’s body,” it was about ha! 
size of a pinhead. The scientists 
ed it an invaluable aid in the stu 
the beginnings of human life. 

® In the Scientific Monthly 
Heinrich Rosenhaupt, an exile 
Germany, commented on an un: 
fact: today’s generation of youth 
tains as many boys as girls, wh: 
girls normally predominate. D 
mining factors, he said, were |! 
mother’s first child is likely to 
boy, and that undernourished mo! 
commonly give birth to males. D: 
1914-18, when much of today’s \ 
was born, Dr. Rosenhaupt pointed 
a world-wide crop of wartime 
riages produced an unusual nu 
of first babies, and since malnut: 
was common, a high percentaz 
males resulted. 

e At the meeting of the Ame: 
Association of Physical Anthro; 
gists in Philadelphia, Dr. W. F. Peter- 
sen of the University of Illinois «i- 
vanced a more unorthodox th: 
about the determination of sex. | 
relating population and weather s|\.! 
tics, he concluded that “more fem:les 
are conceived in warm weather, and 
more males in cold weather.” Anthro- 
pologists termed his theory interesting, 
but “not scientifically satisfying.” 

® Also at Philadelphia, Dr. Hele: 
Thompson of the Yale Clinic of ‘ 
Development at New Haven, Conn 
ported a tragic and extraordina: 
stance of sexual development 
young girl. Because of a gland 
maladjustment, she became sexu 
mature at the age of three year 
seven months; showing signs of 
age, she died before her 19th birt! 

ee ee 


Briefs 


@ New York City inaugurat: 
unique service last week. By 
phoning WEather 6-1212, New Y« 
may hear a 25-second voice rec‘ 
which summarizes weather for: 
for their city and vicinity. Anno 
ments are changed four times a 
and 300 persons can listen at o! 


G Scientists of the Central Ins! 
of Hematology and Blood Transf 
in Moscow announced that they 
developed the first known tech 
for preserving blood without refri 
tion. They had succeeded in tu! 
it into a powder which could be st 
in sealed glass containers, then | 
fied when needed for transfusion 

—_——— 
FISTULA—LARGE FREE BOOK 
ild 


treatment. Write McCleary Clinic. os? 
Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo. -A°¢’ 


Tellshowmany have been helped by» 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Bowie Out 


fo many of the 2,000,000 members 
f the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
rica, Grace Church on lower 
oadway in New York City is its 
emost parish. The church’s location 
the metropolis, its 133-year history, 
d the substantial and conservative 
racter of its parishioners have giv- 
t a solid position throughout the 
‘opacy. 
has, therefore, been a source of 
ler and some annoyance to many 
shioners that the Rev. Dr. W. Rus- 
| Bowie should have acquired a rep- 
tion as a leading liberal during his 
ears as rector of conservative Grace 
irch. Last week Dr. Bowie’s resig- 
ion from that post dissolved the 
.dox he had created. Impairment 
his voice by a nervous ailment was 
n as the reason for his action. 
Dr. Bowie was a paradox in his 
fession, he was no less so in his 
sonality. Born in 1882 in Rich- 
d, Va., he came of a prominent 
ginia family and was reared in an 
tocratic tradition. After attend- 
Harvard University and Virginia 
eological Seminary, he was ordain- 
in 1908 and soon took as his life’s 
rk the reinterpretation of religion 
ight of modern conditions. When 
led to St. Paul’s Church in Rich- 
id three years later, he was known 
his conservative parishioners as a 
erfect gentleman” by ancestry and 
kground and they took no offense 
his liberalism. 
1 1922, moreover, his eloquence and 
onal popularity won him the call 
Grace Church. However, there, 
parishioners were friendly but dis- 
fited by his sermons on the profit 
tem, labor unions, and the New 
|. Also, Dr. Bowie once accused 
superior, Bishop William T. Man- 
. of infringing freedom of speech 
rbidding a discussion of “com- 
onate marriage.” 
ough Dr. Bowie’s congregation 
ped from an average Sunday at- 
lance of 700 to 300 and yearly 
ch collections dwindled from 
than $200,000 to less than $50,000, 
rthodoxy in everything but his 
ions probably saved him his pas- 
te. It seemed likely, nevertheless, 
his decision last week to join the 
ulty of Union Theological Seminary 
New York brought more relief than 
et to his parishioners. 
Rar eee Rh ES 


ry: 
Briefs 
© Leaders at the 109th annual con- 
nce of the Latter-Day Saints 
rch last week authorized an appeal 
\lormons to fast twice, rather than 
e a month, as last year, to supply 
itional funds to care for their 
dy. The cash equivalent of the 


itted meals is donated to the church 
Fasts last year net- 


this purpose. 











ted the relief fund a total of $431,172. 


G@ Churchfolk of “wide-open” Las 
Vegas, Nev., were amazed when 
gambling house and saloon proprietors | 
agreed, for the first time in history, | 
to close their doors on Good Friday. | 
The proprietors, in turn, were sur- | 
prised to discover that they could not 
fulfill their promise—they had no 
doors to close. Entrances were final- 
ly roped off. 


© Because Pope Pius XII “recently 
invoked divine assistance” for Gen- 
eral Francisco Franco, 450 U. S. Prot- 
estant clergymen and laymen last week 
petitioned the Roman Catholic pontiff 
to prevent “un-Christian” reprisals by 
the new Spanish ruler against his | 
Loyalist prisoners. The appeal charg- 
ed that Franco was treating his van- 
quished foes with “ferocity.” 





At 
Central 

Park 
Visitors to the “World of Tomorrow” will 
| return to the “Comforts of Today” if they 
make their New York home the Savoy-Plaza. 


Air-Conditioned Rooms Available rt 
Subway to World's Fair at the door. 
Henry A. Rost, Managing Director 
George Suter, Resident Mar ager 


H AVENUE, 58th TO 59th STS., NEW YORK 
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SPECIAL CLUB NO 5. ALL 3 ONLY 

Woman’s World, 1 yr. 

Household Magazine, 1 yr. $1.30 

PATHFINDER, 52 Issues VALUE $2.00 


Clip this ad and mail with $1.30 to 
PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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WOMEN 


Union for Royalty 


About 80 years ago, Kar] Marx urged 
the proletariat to rise against exploi- 
tation by their rulers. His “workers 
of the world, unite!” became the battle 
ery of the Communist revolution. 

Last week, the tables had turned. A 
former queen was calling on the 
world’s ex-rulers to form their own 
union for protection against buffeting 
by the world. The Karl Marx of the 
royalists was 65-year-old Salima Ma- 
chimba, who used to rule over the 30- 
square-mile Island of Mohilla, in the 
Indian Ocean. 

She abdicated 40 years ago to marry 
a French gendarme, Camille Paul, and 
live on a French farm. Her island 
went to France, and for it she got a 
yearly pension, now worth about $130. 
Depreciation of this stipend through 
currency deflation was what prompted 
Salima to call last week for collective 
action by royalists. She maintained 
that the small sum could not keep her- 
self, her husband (who invariably 
calls her “Your Majesty”) and their 
daughter in the style to which they 
were accustomed, 

The exiled monarchs to whom Sali- 
ma issued her call to union were scat- 
tered all over Europe. Bereft of title 
and jobs, they were leading boring or 
harried lives. Most recent addition to 
their ranks were King Zog and Queen 
Geraldine of Albania (see page 6). 

Others included: Empress Zita, 
widow of Emperor Karl who was deé- 
throned by the wartime revolution in 
Austria-Hungary; Kaiser Wilhelm II, 
abdicated in the 1918 German revolu- 
tion; King Ferdinand I of Bulgaria, ab- 
dicated in another 1918 revolution: 
King Amanullah of Afghanistan, de- 
throned in 1929 after his efforts to 
westernize the country; King Alphon- 
so XIII of Spain, who fled his country 
with Queen Victoria during 1931 rev- 
olution; King Prajadhipok of Siam, ab- 
dicated in 1934 over dispute with cabi- 
net; Emperor Haile Selassie, of Ethi- 
opia, conquered by Italy in 1935. 

Edward VIII of Britain was the only 
one of the ex-monarchs who, like Sa- 
lima Machimba, renounced his throne 
for love. Last week, neither he nor 
any of his fellow exiles had responded 
to Queen Salima’s unionizing efforts. 


Lady Clown 


When “the circus”+ opened at Madi- 
son Square Garden last spring, it was 
Gargantua, the gorilla, whose picture 
was in all the papers. Last week, at 
the 1939 circus, Gargantua was in the 
cellar with the menagerie; the star 
performer was a plain human—and a 
female at that. She was Lulu and 
is, according to the exuberant press 
agents, the first and only Lady Clown 
in the world. 

As a clown, Lulu followed male 


t Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey Combined 
Show, the biggest circus in the world. 


International 


Lulu Supplanted a Gorilla as the Star 


tradition by wearing a dead-white 
face, a beet-red nose, a permanently 
smiling mouth, a dunce cap and a huge 
ruff around her throat. But to dis- 
play her femininity, she added paint- 
ed eyelashes that would shame Gar- 
bo’s, a platinum wig whiter than Har- 
low’s ever was, and a sequinned gown 
that Mae West would envy. She per- 
formed her antics in the Parade of the 
Clowns, hitherto reserved for men. 

Lulu, which is the only name she 
claims, comes by her clowning nat- 
urally. Her folks have been circus 
performers for six generations. Her 
father, Joe Creston, still plays a clown 
in London. Though Lulu started her 
career at 10, playing trumpets and xyl- 
ophones, she says she was always 
trying to be funny. It was her clown 
husband, Albertino, who conceived the 
idea of making Lulu into the world’s 
first woman clown, That was 10 years 
ago. Today, the team of Albertino and 
Lulu is famous in circuses all over 
Europe. tingling North discovered 
them at the famous Mills Olympia Cir- 
cus in London, where one of their most 
popular gags was throwing oversized 
balloons at front-row spectators. Vic- 
tims have included the King and Queen 
and the little Princesses. 

As a solo specialty, Lulu plays a sax- 
ophone from which a rat emerges. 
Away from the big top, Lulu looks like 
a pleasant, 35-vear-old Englishwoman 
and occasionally wears glasses. 


Briefs . son 


@ Women are making headway in 
the profession of banking, but they 
still have to work twice as hard as 
men to gain promotions, a conference 
of the Association of Bank Women at 
Rochester, N. Y., learned recéntly. 
Despite obstacles, it was pointed out, 
the organization’s membership has 
climbed from only five in 1921 to 285 
today. 


gq A recent census showed that Rus- 
sian women would rather be 30 than 
any other age. In many sections, 30- 
year-olds outnumbered twenty-niners 
ten to one. Polite officials did not at- 
tempt to confirm these ages. “ 


Pathfinde r 


MOVIE WORLD 


You'll Be Seeing 


Wuthering Heights (United Artist: 
One of the finest of 19th century En: 
lish novels—Wuthering Heights, }) 
Emily Bronte—has been made into o 
of this season’s best dramatic fil: 
Samuel Goldwyn spared no pains « 
expense to reproduce exactly the pl 
period and locale of the book. Appr: 
priately, the characters are intense 
emotional and the moors are wild! 
bleak. The story is unrelieved trage: 
about a pair of tempestuous lov: 
who marry the wrong persons, ruini: 
all four lives. The stars are most! 
British and are apt in their part 
Merle Oberon and Laurence Olivi: 
are the mismated sweethearts; Davi 
Niven and Geraldine Fitzgerald, th« 
unhappy spouses. 

Broadway Serenade (M-G-M): Jea 
ette MacDonald looks, sings and a 
as well as ever in this belabored n 
sical extravaganza. But to see and he 
her, fans will have to sit through 
interminable story about“ the wil 
whose career outshines her husband 
The husband is Lew Ayres, suppose: 
ly a struggling composer. Frank Mo 
gan, Al Shean and William Gargan co 
tribute amusing parts, and the nun 
ous revue numbers are, at the lea 
“super-colossal.” 

Dodge City (Warner Bros.): Do 
be alarmed by the slow start of th 
beautifully tinted study of a fronti 
town. Once things do get under w 
it becomes a rip-snorting western th 
should stir the sporting blood 
even the most jaded. Of course, i 
obvious that Dodge City’s bad mi 
headed by Bruce Cabot, are not goi 
to get away with their lynching 
shootings, barroom brawls and swi 
dling with Sheriff Errol Flynn on t! 
job, but that makes little differen 
Olivia de Havilland and Frank M 
Hugh bolster the law from a tiny ney 
paper office. 


Flickers 


g In New York City last week, | 
thousand movie posters showing t!) 
rear view of twin babies had to 
plastered with paper diapers beca' 
a girl stenographer complained to |! 
District Attorney’s Office. In direc! 
ing movie officials to dress the babi: 
an official said: “It is possible they « 
impairing the morals of children.” 


g@ Since Stan Laurel and Produ 
Hal Roach have patched up their ¢ 
ficulties, Laurel and Oliver Hardy w'!! 
be reteamed in comedies, Their firs! 
effort, however, will be for Bo! 
Morros, an independent producer. 





q A group of French lawyers 
backing a law to permit recording « 
wills on film instead of parchme®! 
Thus, heirs would attend the “show- 
ing” of the will instead of its “readin 
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Champion Cow 


— 
4{t noon one day last week in Red 
use Farm, Amesbury, Wiltshire, 
gland, the owners of an eight-year- 
| shorthorn cow named Cherry 
thered around to watch the milk- 
When the chore was over, they 
ed a mild British cheer and hurried 
end a cable to the American Short- 
, Breeders’ Association in Chi- 
Their enthusiasm was merited; 
that day, Cherry had established 
vy world’s record for a year’s 
< production. 
Cherry’s owners placed her total 
put for the year at 41,6442 pounds, 
iverage of 57 quarts a day. This 
re not only surpassed the previous 
rd of 38,606 pounds held by 
erica’s Carnation Ormsby Butter 
¢ a Holstein-Friesian, but also 
de Cherry the first 40,000-pound 
ducer on record. Highest single 
's yield was 143% pounds, or 72 
rts. It was estimated that her 
ar’s milk production comprised 
uugh butter fat to supply 23 five- 
iber families with butter for a full 
, at average per capita consump- 
rates in this country (17 pounds 
ear). 


Earnings: Big & Little 
in 1937, some 50,000 Americans drew 
iries ranging from $15,000 to more 
1 $1,000,000 apiece. The same year, 
00,000 Americans earned an aver- 
wage of $890 each. 
in accidental but striking juxtaposi- 
these two reports appeared in 
shington Iast week. The first was 
Treasury’s annual revelation of 
porate salaries, bonuses and com- 
ions exceeding $15,000. The sec- 
| was the Social Security Board’s 
study of the earnings of those 
ble for old age and unemploy- 
benefits. 
lighest paid man in the U. S. in 
, the Treasury told Congress, was 
ian-born, 53-year-old Louis B. 
er, who, as production manager of 
’s, Ine., and vice president of 
o-Goldwyn-Mayer, pocketed $1,- 
3.4 This was the biggest salary 
reported to Congress, and more 
double the 1936 top of $561,311 
to Alfred P, Sloan, Jr:, of Gen- 
Motors. Sloan was far down the 
list, with earnings of $183,703. 
ven of the 10 highest salaries of 
were paid by the movie and 
industries. Greta Garbo, Fred- 
larch and Major Edward Bowes 
took in more than $400,000. Out- 
the entertainment world, only 
am Randolph Hearst (publisher 
00,000), Thomas J. Watson (In- 
itional Business Machines—$419,- 
and Eugene G, Grace (Bethlehem 








this gross income, Mayer was liable 'o the Fed- 
vernment for a .mormal tax, not counting 
ns, of about $750,000. 





International 


Mayer’s Salary Was the Country’s Largest 


Stee]—$394,586) placed in the top 10. 

Beside these breath-taking sums, the 
Social Security Board’s figures seem- 
ed slight indeed. The survey—largest 
of its kind ever made in the U. S.— 
showed that 30,157,694 holders of so- 
cial security cards (about 59 per cent 
of all employables in the nation) earn- 
ed in 1937 a total of $26,825,366,241— 
an average of $890 per worker. Only 
three per cent of the employees in 
industries covered by social security, 
the Board said, made more than $3,000 
a year. 

Other SSB statistics included in the 
report were these: (1) Michigan paid 
the highest average wage—$1,102— 
with New York second at $1,042 and 
Illinois third at $1,029; (2) workers 
between 20 and 40 years of age made 
an average of $860, compared to one 
of $1,185 earned by employees between 
40 and 60; (3) about 11, 650, 000 men 
and women made less than $500 apiece 
in 1937, and 8,500,000 of the m were 
paid less than’ $300. 

—_—_.. — 
Briefs 


gq Securities sold to finance new 
businesses or plant expansion in the 
first three months of 1939 totaled $1,- 
057,000,000, according to the latest 
issue of the Financial Chronicle. 
This figure was almost double the 
$567,000,000 of capital financing in the 
first quarter of 1938. Last week, how- 
ever, new stock and bond issues total- 
ing $40,000,000 were withheld because 
of war scares, 


q@ Forecasting a winter wheat crop 
of 549,219,000 bushels, the Agriculture 


| 
Department last week indicated a pos- | 


sible referendum on marketing quotas 
for the grain. Such a referendum be- 
comes mandatory if the winter and 
spring crops, plus carryover, exceed a 
billion bushels. This year’s carryover 








is about 275,000,000 bushels, and spring 
wheat is expected to total 200,000,000. | 


11 


One Cent a 
Brings $1( 100 a Month 


Over One Million Six Hundred Hundred Thousand Dollars in 
cash benefits have already been paid to one-cent-a-day 
policyholders by National Protective Insurance Co., 
the oldest and largest company of its kind. 

Their new policy pays maximum Principal Sum 
benefits of $4,000, increasing to $6,000. Maximum 
monthly benefits of $100 are payable up to 24 months. 
Large cash sums are paid immediately for fractures, 
Gislocations, etc. Also liberal benefits are id for 
any and every accident. Same old price—just one 
cent a day. Age limits for policy—men, women and 
childrep—ages 7 to 80 years. 

SEND NO MONEY 

For 10 days’ free inspection of policy, simply send 
name, age, address, beneficiary’s name and relation- 
ship. No application to fill out, no medical exami- 
nation. After reading policy, which will be mailed to 
you, either return it or send $3.65, which pays you 
up for a whole year—365 days. Write National Pro- 
tective Insurance Co., 400 Pickwick Bidg., Kansas 
City, Mo., » today while offer is still open. 





WeE don’t say you'll feel like juggling a piano, 
BUT— if constipation has stolen your pep, try 
FEEN-A-MINT, the delicious chewing gum way 
to relieve constipation. Millions, young and old, 
use FEEN-A-MINT., And no wonder, for you 
simply chew it to get its wonderful benefits. 
That’s why so many people say: “It seems 
just like magic!” Why not try it yourself? 


FEEN-A-MINT ses ison 
ROOKKEEPERS! 


BECOME EXPERT ACCOUNTANTS! 


Every day bookkeepers just like you are learn- 
ing accountancy—stepping out of bookkeeping 
drudgery into executive accounting jobs at 
$2,000-$5,000 a year as Accountants, Auditors, 
Comptrollers, C. P. A.’s. LaSalle’s home train- 
ae be spare time fits you for such promotions 
rings them now instead of years from now. 
Instruction to suit individual needs—from Ele- 
ments of Accounting to C:P. A, Coaching. 30 
years’ success assures results. Thorough but 
inexpensive. Liberal terms, if you wish. Don’t 
watch others get ahead. Go out and succeed 
¥ urself! Write for FREE book “Accountancy, 
he Profession That Pays.”’ Address: 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept.4393-HA Chicage 
A CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTION 


OLD PHONOGRAPH Records 


WE BUY THEM 
Dig them up and ship to us. Classical or popular. 
Victor Records. Check sent the day records are re- 
ceived. We pay express charges. 
MODELL’S, ELL’S, Dept. 274—Cor 274 Cortlandt rtiandt St., New V« New York City 


=m ORIGINAL POEMS, | POEMS, SONGS 
FOR PUBLICATION AND RADIO 
and for submission to motion 
picture, record and transcrip- 


tion markets. 


Westmore Music Corporation, Dept. 36F, Portland, Ore. 
NATIONAL MOWER CO. 


830 Cromwell St.Paul.Minn 
Sickle mower, power driven, 
rubber tired, ‘pulls self, cuts 
high grass, hay, weeds, Oo 
level or rough. Moderate 
price. 

WRITE FOR CATALOG. 


AUTO-DIESEL 


Master a trade. Let us train you to be an expert Auto-Diesel 
Mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to you is 
reasonable. We pay your fare to Nashville. For free catalog 
write: NASHVILLE AUTO-DIESEL SCHOOL, Dept. 57 ,Nashville, Tenn. 































U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 
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FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, DEPT. 1-178, ESTER, N.Y. 










































































EDITORIAL 


More Than Skin Deep 


3 WASHINGTON on Easter, in the 
Mall between Lincoln Memorial and 
the towering Washington monument, 
75,000 persons gathered to hear what 
the great Arturo Toscanini has called 
“the voice of the century.” It was the 
voice of a Negro contralto, the voice 
of Marian Anderson. 

The event had more than passing in- 
terest. Indeed, its significance was 
such that it received a national radio 
broadcast. In effect, it served as a 


dramatic answer to the Daughters of- 


the American Revolution, whose na- 
tional board had refused to rent the 
D. A. R.’s Constitution Hall to Miss An- 
derson. The hall, where Washingto- 
nians frequently hear concerts, was 
closed to the singer because of her 
color. Quite stupidly, the D. A. R. 
leadership had sought to make art and 
Americanism only as deep as the shade 
of one’s skin. 

Well, art and Americanism are a 
whole lot deeper than that, and Marian 
Anderson’s Easter appearance made 
that clear. With the statue of the 
Great Emancipator serving as a sym- 
bolic backdrop, she fittingly began her 


program with “My Country, ’Tis of 
Thee” and her open-air audience of 
75,000 was moved to the marrow. Ne- 
groes were there, and whites. All 


sorts of nationalities, all sorts ‘of 
creeds—Jews, Catholics, Protestants, 
Slavs, Teutons, Celts, Anglo-Saxons. 
And virtually all of them were as 
American as any leader of the D. A. R. 

If it does not know it now, the D. A. 
‘R. leadership should be informed that 
observant reporters saw many in tears 
as Marian Anderson let forth her 
beautiful voice before the statue of 
Abraham Lincoln and in full view of 
the monument to George Washington. 
It was a great day for art and a great 
day for Americanism. If the D. A. R. 
leadership learned nothing from it, 
then certainly most of the Daughters 
themselves must have. 


q 


The American Position 
S THE threat of widespread Eu- 
ropean war looms larger and 
larger with each new day, Americans 
are properly concerned with what 
part the United States must play in 
relation to the rest of the world. The 
debate now whirling around this sub- 
ject is understandably hot but it is 
not especially complex. 
Broadly speaking, the debate in- 
volves two viewpoints. One is the 


viewpoint of the strict isolationist; 
the other is the viewpoint of those who 
believe that isolation is impossible but 
that staying out of war is not. The 
first viewpoint leaves no room for 
compromise; the second does. Most 
realists seem agreéd that out of the 
latter must come America’s final posi- 
tion in respect to war-time neutrality. 

Though they are Sincere and highly 
influential, the strict isolationists leave 
themselves wide open to the charge 
that they are unrealistic. They would 
have the United States close its eyes 
to the rest of the world, even though 
the United States is unquestionably 
affected—and deeply—by what goes on 
outside its borders, Wheels, wings 
and keels have transformed the face 
of the earth; as a result, geographical 
distances have lost the security value 
they once had, oceans have become lit- 
tle more than rivers, and boundaries 
between nations have been converted 
into something like backyard fences 
over which ill-mannered neighbors ar- 
gue. In such a world, in an age of in- 
terdependent and swift-moving com- 
merce, it is foolish to suppose that the 
United States can remain isolated. If 
it cannot remain isolated in time of 
peace, how then can it in time of war? 


HE strict isolationist’s answer to 
this question is that the United 
States can deliberately cut itself off 
from intercourse with all other na- 
tions. But it is not a sensible answer. 
It entirely ignores the fact that the 
present American economic system 
would be knocked flat by such action. 
Moreover, it ignores the fact that the 
United States, for its own well-being, 
must show a very real interest in what 
goes on abroad, because events in 
Asla or events in Europe can have a 
significant effect on politics and eco- 
nomics in the Western Hemisphere. 
Under the circumstances, therefore, 
it would seem that the American posi- 
tion must be shaped according to some 
formula that seeks neutrality without 
being dangerously isolationist. In all 
likelihood, as Congress weighs the is- 
sue, the debate will proceed with this 
viewpoint well to the fore. The prob- 
lem will be to formulate a policy that 
will keep the United States out of war 
without making the United States par- 
ty to further aggression abroad. 
At best neutrality is little more than 
a word. Actually, it cannot easily be 
maintained, There are some things 
in morals and international politics 
that make complete detachment impos- 
sible when detachment means the si- 
lent approval of great wrongs. Thus, 


Pathfind«; 


the clear fact is that neither Presi«, 
Roosevelt, the State Department, »,,, 
the majority of Americans feels », 
tral in respect to the Rome-Be: 
axis. The clear fact is that the Ro: 
Berlin axis is actively disliked by ‘ 
United States. Should it go to » 
against Great “Britain and Fran 
American hopes, American emotic 
would side with the democraci 
and no Congress-made neutrality | 
could change that one iota. 

This attitude, of course, does 
mean that the United States would } 
come actively involved in war, sho: 
war come. It means merely that { 
American position would be syn 
thetic to one side; it means that p 
neutrality would be a fiction in th, 
test of actual practice; it means that 
the moral prestige and the great e 
nomic resources of the United Sta 
would in one way or another fayo 
the democratic way of life. Whateve 
neutrality law we may have, this mu: 
is clear, and the Rome-Berlin axis 
should bear it well in mind. 


q 


Note on an Institution 

OBODY celebrated the fact, but 

last week marked the 90th ann 

versary of the safety pin. In a world 
that seems to be falling to pieces, it 
nice to know that we still have an in- 
stitution whose sole function is to hol: 
things together. 

At first glance, a safety pin doesn't 
look like much. A sunset is more im- 
pressive. So is a mountain. So is « 
beautiful woman. These things ar 
things that can move you to poetry o 
take your breath away or make yo 
want to die, they’re so wonderful. But 
a safety pin is only a safety pin, and 
most of us think no more about it thi 
just that. Poor, lowly servant 
mankind! 

And yet, there is a song to be su 
to the servant. For 90 years, e\: 
since it was patented on April 10, 15! 
by a New Yorker named Walter Hun! 
the safety pin has been an indispe: 
ble part of life and society, a syn 
of stability, a safeguard against 
potential embarrassments of lov 
dress, a helper and a friend from 
per to shoulder strap. Some ther« 
who may sing of the button and 
new-fangled zipper, but these thin- 
have their limitations—when they ! 
Walter Hunt’s serviceable and less pre- 
tentious invention is always at ! 
to fill the breach. 

Sunsets, buttons, mountains, zipp: 
beautiful women—they’re all fine. » 
let’s not forget the safety pin. I 
90 years, it has served us well. [1 ° 
seemingly disintegrating world, it st'! 
holds up the infant’s pants, still faster 
violets to the loved one’s lapel. Hail, 
Walter Hunt! Hail, April 10, 1849: 
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April 22, 1939 
GOLD— 


(Continued from page 4) 


not have too much gold—it simply has 
‘oo much of it in some places, too 
ittle of it in others. 
foday, gold has two chief uses. 
rst, it is the invisible base for do- 
estic currency. In the United States, 
example, the dollar is valued at 
and 5/21 grains of gold, nine-tenths 
re. Although no citizen may re- 
eem greenback currency in gold, the 
eral Reserve system holds about 
9 800,000,000 in the metal, partly for 
purpose of backing its $4,700,000,- 
f currency in circulation. 
other currency has such strong 
pport in gold. But the United States, 
Great Britain, France, the Netherlands, 
lvium and Switzerland have an in- 
mal understanding whereby they 
same level. 


ep their money on the 


Vorgenthau Cannot Stop Buying Gold... 


h has a stabilization fund of gold; 
is used for money trading which 
ps currency values stable. Amer- 
’'s fund amounts to two billion dol- 
Pinned to American money, the 
nestic currency of stabilization na- 
s maintains a steady relationship 
old. 
econd function of gold is as a 
dium of international exchange. If 
goods that the United States sells 
ation X are worth more than the 
ds imported from the same coun- 
then nation X settles the differ- 
e in payments of gold. 


- «« The Have-Not Nations 


These are the chief uses to which 
d normally can be put. But there 
i serious maldistribution of gold. 
uong them, the parties to the stabili- 
flon agreement own most of the 
vernmental gold in the world. Sev- 
| important countries—most nota- 
Germany, with a scant $112,000,- 
in bullion, and Italy, with only 
1),000,000—have not enough gold to 
ade freely with other nations. 
Both nations have adopted a barter 
stem of trade—swapping so much 


of this for an equal amount of that— 
hoping to avoid the payment of gold 
to other countries. Both nations have 
only a small backing for their cur- 
rency, which is supported chiefly by 
the faith of Germans and Italians. 

But if the position of gold-starved 
nations is unhappy, it is not so puz- 
zling as that of gold-glutted nations. 
Like the old woman in the shoe, and 
for a similar reason of oversupply, 
they do not know what to do. 


« « « Governmental Guardian 


Outstanding among gold-holding na- 
tions is the United States. Although 
by raising the world price it increased 
gold production, it acquired its sur- 
plus in an otherwise natural way. 

In common with other stabilization 
fund countries, the United States 
usually has a favorable balance of 
trade, and thus receives payments of 
gold from abroad. In addition, for- 





Sutemietionst 
But Eccles Now Has MoreThan HeCan Use 


eigners send gold to the United States 
to buy attractive American stocks and 
bonds. Lastly, in a general war, 
America is not likely to be invaded. 
For safekeeping, foreign nations send 
gold to the United States, receiving 
credit from American banks in return. 

These factors have Jed to America’s 
accumulation of more gold than any 
nation has ever seen before.+ By the 
Gold Reserve Act, all gold entering the 
United States must become govern- 
ment property. Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr., Secretary of the Treasury, already 
has bought more of the metal than 
any other man in history, but can- 
not stop. 

Once the Treasury refused to buy 
gold at $35 an ounce, the world price 
would fall. The government’s 15- 
billion-dollar hoard would drop in 


t The United States, however, will never get all the 
gold in the world, because it is not the only country 
which accumulates gold through trade and investment 
from abroad. America itself sends gold to many other 
countries to pay for imports. If the United States 
should accumulate all the gold in the world, the metal 
could no longer function as a medium of internation- 
al exchange, and some other medium or perhaps 
even a general barter system would be adopted. The 
Treasury calls this possibility ‘‘so remote as not to 
merit serious consideration.” 
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Do This If You’re 


NERVOUS 


Don’t take chances on products you know nothing 
about or rely on Compeneey relief when there’s need 
of a good general tonic like time-proven Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, made especially 
for women from wholesome herbs and roots. 


Let Pinkham’s Compound help build up more 
physical resistance and thus aid in calming jan rly 
nerves, lessen distress from female functional dis- 
orders and make life worth living. 


For free trial bottle tear this out and send with 
name and address to Lydia E. Pinkham Medicine 
Co., 960 Cleveland St., Lynn, Mass. 


Over 1,000,000 women have written in reporting 
glorious benefits—Pinkham’s MUST BE GOOD! 


DPhbams 


Lydia C. Lakh ABLE COMPOUND 


Common Sense 
About Constipation 


A doctor would tell you that the 
best thing to do with constipation 
is get at its cause. That way you 
don’t have to endure it first and 
try to cure it afterward—you can 
avoid having it. 

Chances are you won’t have to 
look far for the cause if you eat 
the super-refined foods most 
people do. Most likely you don't 
get enough “bulk”! And “bulk” 
doesn’t mean a lot of food. It 
means a kind of food that isn't 
consumed in the body, but 
leaves a soft “bulky” mass in the 
intestines. 

If this is what you lack, try 
crisp crunchy Kellogg's All-Bran 
for breakfast. It contains just the 
“bulk” you need. Eat All-Bran 
every day, drink plenty of water, 
and “Join the Regulars.” Tear 
out this advertisement and send 
to Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, 
Michigan, for two free individual 
packages of All-Bran. p4 








ROLLS DEVELOPED 
Nantes ah bebe abbiie af 


5x7 Prefessional 
ENLARGEMENT COUPON 
New! Different! 8 Deckled, Embossed Velox 
® prints plus Valuable Coupon for FREE 5x7 pee 
@ ment, 25c (coin). Send now! Eagle Studios, Dept. 47 


1910 Farnam, Omaha, Nebr. 18 yrs. of quality work! © 
SPS SVS FS SIS OCC OC CST 


GOD NEVER ORDERED IT THUS— 


Why should we be hard up, debt-ridden, wor- 
ried or distressed? In this world there is 
plenty for all if we will only use the Funda- 
mental Law of Increase, the law that tells you 
how to have your share of the good things of 
life. Send for FREE inspiring 16-page book 
that tells you about using this law as a way to 
success. Your name on a penny postcard will 
bring your copy FREE. Income Builders, Dept. 
56-D, 152 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y¥. 
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poothn wees —No Gag _ 
Natural Taste — Holds 

Speakers, like theextra 

tongue room, clearer mouth, All 

forms false teeth —by mail cheap. 

Monthly payments. 60 Day Trial. 


Tampa, Fila. 








TOMBSTONE cay 


Save $$. Deal direct with factory. 
Many Beautiful LowPrice designs. 
Write for Free Sample, Catalogue, 
SOUTHERN ART STONE CO. 
1927-V,Piedmont Rd., Atlanta,Ga, 
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PPLYING LK HO oSE REPLACEMENT 


© saan 4 #08 MONTHS 


WEAR HOSE we FURNISH 
without cost and cash earnings quickly. 
4 to months hose. Guaranteed to wear from 

months without holes, snags or runs or 
ED FREE. Big repeat sales. Doris 
— cf Y tllineis rts earnings of $11.00 
in 6% hours. Received 2 new cars as 
bonuses. Charles Mills, of Minn., 
earned $120 in one week and re- 
ceived 2 new cars, as extra bo- 
muses. Extra hosiery for your per- 
sonal use sent with oatfit, no extra 4 
ost—send size, no money. Cn 


ocas anna HOSIERY, CO., Midway 0-40, GREENFIELD, onto \ 


WHAT ARE YOUR EXPECTATIONS 
FOR THE FUTURE? 


ROBINA, one of America’s most famous Astrologers, 
will tell you with astounding precision! Thanks to 
his astrological gifts, he is able to disclose facts from 


your past and future which leave | 


you puzzled! His astrological know!- 
edge may bring unexpected hap- 
piness into your life! Everything 
you want to know about love, 
health, business, traveling, etc., 
will be revealed to you. Write 
him today, stating your full ad- 
dress, date of birth, sex, married 
or not, and you will receive EN- 
TIRELY FREE Your Life Read- 
ing. Kindly add 15c in stamps to 
cover the cost of postage and writing. His address is: 


ROBINA STUDIOS, Dept. 124 
Box 534, Church Street Annex, NEW YORK 


Easy to use Viscose Method heals many old 


sores caused by leg congestion, varicose veins, 
oe legs and injuries or no cost for TRIAL. 


Describe your trouble and get FREE BOOK. 
P. F. VISCOSE METHOD COMPANY 


140 N. Dearborn Street. Chicago, aapets 


| PILES Misery Goes 


2,000 TEST CASES PROVE IT! 


Startling as it may seem tq you, only one 10-minute 
treatment 


was —? in the major, rd —— 


TRY iT AT MY RIS 

suppositories, pills or operation. Actual 
Facts. Proof and Testimony Srera prem 
inent people in my community to P OVE 
these claims sent FREE to you. Write to 


0.E. Henspeter. 100 W. Chicago, A30, Chicago, Mi. 


HUGHEST QUALITY rer 


Lowest Prices 
Easily Ordered by Mail 
TRUE-COMFORT Dental Pilates 
cannow beordered BY MAIL from 
your own impression you make 
ourself! They are Made-to-fit, 3 
eel and look right, under the ex- 
ects. supervision of a MASTER 
DENTAL TECHNICAN. Only 
the very finest materials use 
Beautiful, most modern workmanshi 
teeth for 60days. Ifnot 100% SATI 
be refunded under our MONEY BACK ey 


SEND NO MONEY. Couconcctaise 


Coupon. Fay 


LINCOLN DENTAL Soe ie y A 104 
7814 So. Halsted St., CHICAGO. ILL. 
Air Mail Service on repairs or reproduction of old piates 


— True Comfort 
tort, money will 


ay my sent 





dollar value, perhaps steeply. The ef- 
fect on other currencies in the world 
might well be chaotic. 

Marriner Eccles, chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board of Governors, 
is also in an uncomfortable situation. 
Federal Reserve Banks furnish the 
Treasury cash with which to pay for 
gold; in return, they receive gold 
certificates. 

Chairman Eccles already has more 
than enough gold certificates to serve 
as a base for Federal Reserve notes. 
In a sterile, left-over fund, is about 
10 billion dollars. If the Reserve Board 
chose, it could issue on this base 
more than 20 billion dollars of addi- 
tional currency—far too much, Dol- 
lars would become cheap, and the 
effect on the nation’s economy might 
be disastrous. Because it would be 
difficult to control, even partial in- 
flation might be dangerous. 


. + Three Possibilities 


Similar problems about how to 
utilize gold are puzzling other coun- 
tries besides the United States. But 
so great is this nation’s oversupply 
that if it could solve its own problem, 
it would solve a major proportion of 
the world problem. There seem to be 
three possible ways to put America’s 
idle gold to work. 

® Full economic recovery would 
lead to a demand for more currency, 
since the volume of business trans- 
actions would be greater. Experts 
have estimated that the United States 
might use about 2% billion dollars of 
its gold surplus as a currency base 
and as security.for loans to business. 

© Withdrawal of deposits made 
here by other nations would reduce 
America’s supply of gold materially. 

@ Investments abroad, since they 
would have to be made in gold, would 
also reduce America’s holdings. 

In the end, however, the gold prob- 
lem arises out of world conditions, and 
can be solved only when world con- 
ditions change. Free circulation of 
gold among the countries of the world 
would be an immense boon to inter- 
national trade, but there can be no 
free circulation of gold as long as 
some nations have much and others 
have almost none. And, cbviously, 
foreign nations cannot withdraw their 
holdings here and Americans cannot 
make investments abroad until there 
is some promise of friendship among 
nations and peace on earth. 


SUBSCRIBE TO PATHFINDER 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


All The News 
of All The World 


Please send PATHFINDER to the address below, 


for which I enclose $1.00 for one year—52 


CONDENSED 
ILLUSTRATED 
EXPLAINED 


Every Week, Only 
$1 A Year 


Yame 


Check whether ... 


weekly issues 


(Outside 48 States, $2) 
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PASTIME, SMILES 


Moon Faces 


Have your party guests try th: 
luck at “making faces”—moon fac: 
Provide them with paper and pen 
the paper previously prepared } 
drawing a number of circles on ea 
piece. The guests are asked to dra 
funny faces in the circles with on! 
four pencil strokes. Prizes may | 
given for the most comical expressio 


portrayed. 
Rk) ah Ml Ba 


Brain Teaser 


A woman bought some oranges 
the fruit stand. When she reach 
home she found she had walked o 
with the wrong package and ha 
lemons instead of oranges. Howey: 
she could use the lemons, so decided |: 
keep them. But, after counting the: 
she found that she had four mo: 
lemons than the number of orang: 
she had prrchased. Besides, th 
oranges had cost six cents more th 
the lemons were worth at “curren! 
prices. The question is: How man: 
oranges had she paid for and ho 
many lemons did she get? Answi 
next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The cost . 
the pasture was $30 per month. 


SS ee — 


. 
Smiles 

Mrs. Neerby—Your 
home-like. 

Mrs. Grabley—Thanks! Do y 
really think so? 

Mrs. Neerby—Yes, you've got 
many of my cooking utensils borro 
ed that your kitchen seems mo 
natural to me than my own. 


house seems 


Jack—What do you say 
kiss? 
{uth—I’ve never spoken to one. 


to a lit 


Dolcini—Is your baby still in ro: 
ers? 

Palmetto—Well, she’s still when s 
sleeps in them. 

Tuff y—What’s the matter? You lo: 
as though you’ve been in a fight. 

Manzy—Just had a tussle with 
dentist. 

Tufty—Who beat? 

Manzy—lt ended in a draw, 


Dzudi—The first time you contrad 
ine ['m going to kiss you. 
Miss Polyxeni—You are not. 


Mrs. Chuzz—I’m sorry, dear, but 
just have to have some new clothes 

Chuzz—Not this month, my cher 
the money just isn’t available. 

Mrs. Chuzz (suspicious)—Say, 
do you always call me “my cheru!) 
That’s all I’ve heard lately. 

Chuzz (bravely)—Well, it’s |! 
this: You never seem to have 
clothes, you’re always up in the 
and you keep harping. 
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AGENTS WANTED 


EN! WOMEN! Earn up to $32 in a week taking 
ers at home and on route, for famous, guaranteed 
anol Coffee, Teas, Desserts, Extracts, also Soaps and 
er necessities. Ford Sedan given as bonus to every 
ducer. Full particulars and trial offer mailed free. 
| Products Co., 6030 Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

H MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 

r ort or full time. If ex —— so state. Address: 
nder, Washin 
CANARIES, RES MONKEYS 


RANTEED LIVE ARRIVAL Guaranteed Son 
_, Seeds Supplies. Write for Price List. U 
rd Co., P. O. Box 7, Bergen Station, Jersey 
J 




















HOSIERY ‘> a 
BEAUTIFUL SILK HOSIERY. Five pairs 
tpaid. Slightly imperfect. Money Back Guar- 
Hayes Hosiery Co., Dept. H. Lexington, N. C. 


___ INVESTIGATORS 


. PART-TIME INTERVIEWING WORK? ~ Men, 
write Indext Service, 278 Madison Ave., 
K 


MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 


{AIL, ‘PROPOSITIONS, catalogs, samples, from 
.. Your name in our directory 25c (coin). 


, Chaussee Antin, Paris, France. 

PATENT ATTORNEYS we 
‘TORS—Write for new Free book, “Patent Guide 
he Inventor,”’ and “‘Record of Invention” form. 
rge for preliminary information. Clarence A. 

en & Hyman Berman, Registered Patent Attor- 
698-E Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 


PHOTO FINISHING 











AR, Sharp Prints ; begin with good negatives. 
| developed with 6 or 8 deckle-edge prints, 25c. 

r Special on nel vom. *“National”’ 
569 Gerrans Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


LAST! ALL vous SNAPSHOTS In Natural 
Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 

ya nts, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural 
19to, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


PHOTO MILL. IMMEDIATE SERVICE! Roll 
eloped, printed, and choice of two enlargements, 
nted enlargement, or eight reprints, 25c coin. 
I 2c. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Minne- 
Minn. i 4 
MPT SERVICE—GUARANTEED WORK. ~ Two 
itiful Portrait Type Doubleweight enlargements, 
everfade gloss prints, each roll 25c. buque 
ervice, Dubuque, Iowa. 
) BEAUTIFUL Professional Double ‘Weight “En- 
ements, eight lifetime prints, 25c. Prompt— 
May’s Photo Shop, 








|. Film mailers Free. 

se, Wis. 

DEVELOPED, D, Eight "Guaranteed prints, ‘Two 

essional Doubleweight Enlargements, 25c. Quick 
Peerless Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


AF PY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll. Send 
ail to Wisconsin Pilm Service, WestSalem, Wis. 


DEV ELOPED. Two Glossy Enlargements (1 
d) 8 prints 25c. Arbor Service, 47, Joliet, 


DEVELOPED, 8 prints, painted enlargement 
Reprints, 3c. Fast service. Janesville Film, 
Janesville, Wisconsin. 


DEVELOPED, 2 prints each negative 25c. En- 
ment coupon. Artcraft, Box 1822-T, Wash- 
D.C. 

DEVELOPED, 2 prints each negative 25c. En- 
ment coupon. Willards, Box 3535-T, Cleve- 
nioO 

NTS with roll 25c. 16 reprints 25c; Rex Photo, 

Utah. 
SONG POEMS WANTED 


NAL POEMS, S. SONGS WANTED for publica- 
radio. Westmore Music Corporation, Dept. 
wtland, Ore. 

WRITERS: Send your poem today for imme- 
consideration. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
Chicago. 


SONGWRITERS 


WRITERS WANTED. Write for r Free Book, 
anteed Plan. Song Bureau, Dept. 17, Salem, 











TOBACCO _ 


! Mi lder, golden smoking or rich Tipe » chewing, 
pounds, postpaid, $1.00. Riverside Ranch, 
zel, Kentucky. 


LDERLY MEN ARE SUBJECT 


stressing urinary ailment frequently resulting in 
GEROUS OPERATION. Dr. F. B. Carleton, M. D. 
overed a medicine with specific remedial action, 

many from operation. bg ae on sounees. E. 

A arleton, 1430 R. L. Ave., . Washington, D. C. 


ILE DON’T SUFFER 
Wonderful Treatment 


NEEDLESSLY. Try this 
for pile suffering FREE! If you are troubled 
ith itching, bleeding or protruding piles, 

rite for a FREE sample of Page’s Combination 
e Treatmentand you may bless the day you read 

Write today to the E. R. PAGE COMPANY, 
Dept. 300-B13, Marshall, Michigan. 
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NAMES 


Homeward bound on the British 
liner Aquitania last week was Colonel 
CHARLES A, LINDBERGH. Friends 
said the flier was on a short business 
trip and might testify before Con- 
gressional committees on Europe’s 
military air forces. Lindbergh, now 
an habitual recluse, boarded the ship 
secretly and brushed aside reporters 
with a brusque “nothing to say.” 


* . * 





Following the goldfish-eating craze 
started at Harvard University in his 
state, Governor LEVERETT SALTON- 
STALL of Massachusetts ate two 
crushed-eggshell sandwiches to win a 
bet. “Not as bad as eating goldfish,” 
said the Governor. 

In a New York City Federal court, 
JOHN TORRIO, squat, Italian-born 
bootleg king of Prohibition days, sud- 
denly changed his plea to guilty in 
the government’s $86,000 tax evasion 
case against him (PATHFINDER, 
April 15). He was sentenced to 2% 
years in prison and he agreed to waive 
claim to the $100,000 he had posted as 
bail with the government. 

Twice denied use of a car by the 
island Assembly, Governor Sir REGI- 
NALD J. T. HILDYARD of Bermuda, 
tourist haven where private autos 
have been banned for 20 years, re- 
signed before expiration of his five- 
year term. He had been unable to 
administer his domain of 19 square 
miles successfully, he said, because of 
“difficulties of transportation.” 


. . *. 


After a silence of two weeks from 
RICHARD HALLIBURTON, travel 
writer bound from Hong Kong to San 
Francisco in a Chinese junk, friends 
asked the U. S. Navy to search for 
him in the mid-Pacific, 


Smuggling activities that had al- 
ready brought fines and suspended 


jail sentences to radio and movie stars 
GEORGE ALLEN and JACK BENNY 
resulted in a three-month prison sen- 
me and a $2,500 fine for Mrs. EDGAR 

LAUER, wife of a New York Su- 
ee Court justice and a second of- 
fender. ALBERT N. CHAPERAU, 
who smuggled goods from Europe for 
all three; was fined $5,000 and sent 
to jail for five years. 

After a Los Angeles judge had re- 
fused her a “mail order divorce” be- 
cause she dined and danced in New 
York with her husband, FRANCHOT 
TONE, the night before she thought 
the decree would be granted, JOAN 
CRAWFORD hurried back to Califor- 
nia to testify in person. The court 
thereupon granted her a divorce on 
grounds of mental cruelty, but lec- 
tured her sternly about publicizing her 
marital troubles. The screen star re- 
plied: “I hope I’m intelligent enough 
to be friendly with my husband.” 

















LOVERS 


records at 


' : I ain pene 


hey ll 
re to 82.50 50 $0 each—-American duplicates con 


4 FREE catalogue containing 
The Gramophone Shop, Dept. P-4, 18 £. 48thSt., NewYork 


30 Years Success! Doctor’s 
Formula for Itching of 


ECZEMA | 


First applications of powerfully soothing 
Liquid — (a tested and proved phy- 
aeha's prescription) bring wonderful 
swift relief. Then its su re mactention 
(contains 10 different effective 
ingredients) starts ri ht in go! elp nature 
promote FAST healing. Grateful users 
write in from coast to coast praising 
amy results. Invisible, stainless— 
mo is simply wonderful for annoyin 
skin irritations. 85¢, 60¢, $1. One tria 
convinces! REAL SEVERE cases may 
need $1.25 Extrastrength. All drugstores. 


STOP Your Rupture 


Why suffer with that rupture 








thousands of men, women and children. Noobnoxious springs 
or hard pads. No salves or ters. Sent on trial to prove 
it. Beware of imitations. Never sold in stores. Write today 
for confidential information free in plain envelope. 


Brooks Company, 519-F. State St., Marshall, Michigan 
LEARN MORE ABOUT 


RHEUMATISM 
—ARTHRITIS 


Let me send you free the latest 1939 edition 
of my 8,000 word treatise on “Arthritis and 
Rheumatism.” Inform yourself more fully as to 
these distressing afflictions. Your address on @ 
postcard will bring it sealed and postpaid 
without obligation. Address the author, H. P. 
Clearwater, Ph.D., 209-D St., Hallowell, Maine. 


Free for Asthma 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma so ter- 
rible you choke and gasp for breath, if restful 
sleep is impossible because of the struggle to 
breathe, if you feel the disease is slowly 
wearing your life away, don’t fail to send at 
once to the Frontier Asthma Co. for a free 
trial of a remarkable method. No matter 
where you live or whether you have any 
faith in any remedy under the Sun, send for 
this free trial. If you have suffered a 
lifetime and tried everything you could learn 
of without relief; even if you are utterly 
discouraged, do not abandon hope but send 
today for this free trial. It* will cost you 
nothing. Address 





Frontier Asthma Co., 208-D Frontier Bidg. 
462 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








Pricedas 
‘Sta-Tite’ Dental 
will make you look years Seung? DAYS’ 
Made from Your Own Impression 

by our Guaranteed - Fit ethod. 1. TRIAL 
Sent on 90-Day Wearing Trial. Back 
if not satisfied. NO NEED Now nT TOPAY 
HIGH PRICES for good-looking plates. 


SEND NO MONEY jen (oon nein ae: 


mpressionMa- “yy 
terial, Aontetinestions’ Geteur prices first. 


Sta-Tite Dental Lab. 6319S. Halsted, Dept. 41.9 Chicago, Il, 


JUST A MOMENT, PLEASE! 


is the title of a little mostitet” of Common Sense, 
Inspiration, and Encouragement; giving you an 
Uplifting Incentive to Correct Living. 

You can read it in an hour, and then you will 
want to read it again and again. You will want your 
friends to read it too. _ 
To get a copy send 25 cents to the author. Piléase 
print or type your name and address. 5 copies $1.00. 
Fred A. Dibble, 16 East 41 Street, New York, New York. 











herds 

NEED more money? If you have this 
incentive, you’ve got what it takes to 
be a success—go in business for 
yourself! For that’s the greatest incen- 
tive, the strongest driving force in the 
world. It’s what started most of the 
country’s big industries-—the desire to 
make more money, to be one’s own 
boss, to keep all you earn! 

There’s only one thing extra you need 
—an idea. A workable plan for putting 
some hidden talent in yourself to profit- 
able use. And you may have that money. 
making talent. It may be so hidden as 
tobe unnoticed even by yourself—to date. 

But now there’s a remarkable book — 


Be your own boss... 
work on your own time 


---keep what you earn. 


phone, do 
dy with to 
business 


...have you a 
car, are you han 
can easily go in 


——_—— 


made available to you at a very special 
price through the Publishers Book Ser- 
vice—which tells you 1,000 different 
ways to make money with a small busi- 
ness of your own. Reading this book 
is a revelation, for in it you will learn 
ways of gaining your own independence 
that you’ve never even dreamed of. Easy, 
simple, inexpensive ways. 

The name of the book is, “A Small 
Business of Your Own.” It was written 
by William Allan Brooks, an authority 


on the subject. And here’s how you can 


obtain it. Send $1—in cash or money 


order—to the Publishers Book Service. 
Use the coupon below. Decide now to 
write out your own ‘‘declaration of 
independence” — fill in and mail the 


coupon today! 


you drive a 
ols? if so, you 
for yourself! 


You can make 
MORE MONEY iF— 


You’re mechanically inclined 
You're handy with tools 
You can sew 

You can cook or bake 

You can make candies 

You are athletic 

You can drive a car 

You own a camera 

You are sympathetic 

You can write letters 

You have a vacuum cleaner 
You can talk well 


—or if you can do any 
of the other 988 things 
listed in ‘A Small 
Business of Your Own” 


THE “PASSBOOK TO OPPORTUNITY’ 


Send for this thrilling, amazing, money- -making-idea book today! Available through 
the Publishers Book Service for only $1, it may mean many times that amount in * 
your income! Why let valuable time slip through your fingers! Send for it now! 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 


| 


lettin tee laeed eee nine ere ee eee eee ee dines Recess ieee eae tentien tea tatiana ented ilianiadieniadiade 
Send in this coupon without delay! ORDER FORM 
PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 


I enclose $1 for which kindly send me—all charges prepaid—a copy 
of “A SMALL BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN,” by William Allan Brooks, 
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